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orate gift-books of the season, and eminently fit to adorn a showy 
drawing-room table. But if it be judged by the standard of genuine 
criticism, — the standard by which the author of the Legend would, we 
doubt not, desire it to be judged, — ■ it must be said that, throughout, 
the intent of the work is better than its execution ; that the story, both 
in conception and diction, betrays a young and inexperienced hand, and 
that the illustrations and typography of the volume are more ambitious 
than excellent. 



14. — Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howells, Author of " Venetian 
Life." New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1867. 

Under favor of his work on " Venetian, Life," Mr. Howells took 
his place as one of the most charming of American writers and most 
satisfactory of American travellers. He is assuredly not one of those 
who journey from Dan to Beersheba only to cry out that all is barren. 
Thanks to the keenness of his observation and the vivacity of his sym- 
pathies, he treads afresh the most frequently trodden routes, without 
on the one hand growing cynical over his little or his great disappoint- 
ments, or taking refuge on the other in the well-known alternative of the 
Baron Munchausen. Mr. Howells has an eye for the small things of 
nature, of art, and of human life, which enables him to extract sweetness 
and profit from adventures the most prosaic, and which prove him a 
very worthy successor of the author of the " Sentimental Journey." 

Mr. Howells is in fact a sentimental traveller. He takes things 
as he finds them and as history has made them; he presses them 
into the service of no theory, nor scourges them into the following 
of his prejudices ; he takes them as a man of the world, who is 
not a little a moralist, — a gentle moralist, a good deal a humor- 
ist, and most of all a poet; and he leaves them, — he leaves them 
as the man of real literary power and the delicate artist alone 
know how to leave them, with new memories mingling, for our com- 
mon delight, with the old memories that are the accumulation of ages, 
and with a fresh touch, of color modestly gleaming amid the masses of 
local and historical coloring. It is for this solid literary merit that Mr. 
Howells's writing is valuable, — and the more valuable that it is so 
rarely found in books of travel in our own tongue. Nothing is more 
slipshod and slovenly than the style in which publications of this kind 
are habitually composed. Letters and diaries are simply strung into 
succession and transferred to print. If the writer is a clever person, 
an observer, an explorer, an intelligent devotee of the picturesque, his 
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work will doubtless furnish a considerable amount of entertaining read- 
ing ; but there will yet be something essentially common in its character. 
The book will be diffuse, overgrown, shapeless ; it will not belong to 
literature. This charm of style Mr. Howells's two books on Italy 
possess in perfection ; they belong to literature and to the centre and 
core of it, — the region where men think and feel, and one may almost 
say breathe, in good prose, and where the classics stand on guard. 
Mr. Howells is not an economist, a statistician, an historian, or 
a propagandist in any interest ; he is simply an observer, responsible 
only to a kindly heart, a lively fancy, and a healthy conscience. It 
may therefore indeed be admitted that there was a smaller chance 
than in the opposite case of his book being ill written. He might 
notice what he pleased and mention what he pleased, and do it in just 
the manner that pleased him. He was under no necessity of sacrifi- 
cing his style to facts ; he might under strong provocation — provoca- 
tion of which the sympathetic reader will feel the force — sacrifice 
facts to his style. But this privilege, of course, enforces a correspond- 
ing obligation, such as a man of so acute literary conscience as our 
author would be the first to admit and to discharge. He must have 
felt the importance of making his book, by so much as it was not to 
be a work of strict information, a work of generous and unalloyed 
entertainment. 

These " Italian Journeys " are a record of some dozen excursions 
made to various parts of the peninsula during a long residence in Ven- 
ice. They take the reader over roads much travelled, and conduct 
him to shrines worn by the feet — to say nothing of the knees — of 
thousands of pilgrims, no small number of whom, in these latter days, 
have imparted their impressions to the world. But it is plain that the 
world is no more weary of reading about Italy than it is of visiting it ; 
and that so long as that deeply interesting country continues to stand 
in its actual relation, aesthetically and intellectually, to the rest of civil- 
ization, the topic will not grow threadbare. There befell a happy 
moment in history when Italy got the start of the rest of Christendom ; 
and the ground gained, during that splendid advance, the other nations 
have never been able to recover. We go to Italy to gaze upon certain 
of the highest achievements of human power, — achievements, more- 
over, which, from their visible and tangible nature, are particularly 
well adapted to represent to the imagination the maximum of man's 
creative force. So wide is the interval between the great Italian mon- 
uments of art and the works of the colder genius of the neighboring 
nations, that we find ourselves willing to look upon the former as the 
ideal and the perfection of human effort, and to invest the country of 
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their birth with a sort of half-sacred character. This is, indeed, but 
half the story. Through the more recent past of Italy there gleams 
the stupendous image of a remoter past ; behind the splendid efflores- 
cence of the Renaissance we detect the fulness of a prime which, for 
human effort and human will, is to the great aesthetic explosion of the 
sixteenth century very much what the latter is to the present time. 
And then, beside the glories of Italy, we think of her sufferings ; and, 
beside the master-works of art, we think of the favors of Nature ; 
and, along with these profane matters, we think of the Church, — until, 
betwixt admiration and longing and pity and reverence, it is little won- 
der that we are charmed and touched beyond healing. 

In the simplest manner possible, and without declamation or rhetoric 
or affectation of any kind, but with an exquisite alternation of natural 
pathos and humor, Mr. Howells reflects this constant mute eloquence of 
Italian life. As to what estimate he finally formed of the Italian char- 
acter he has left us uncertain ; but one feels that he deals gently and 
tenderly with the foibles and vices of the land, for the sake of its rich 
and inexhaustible beauty, and of the pleasure which he absorbs with 
every breath. It is doubtless unfortunate for the Italians, and unfavor- 
able to an exact appreciation of their intrinsic merits, that you cannot 
think of them or write of them in the same judicial manner as you do of 
other people, — as from equal to equal, — but that the imagination in- 
sists upon having a voice in the matter, and making you generous rather 
than just. Mr. Howells has perhaps not wholly resisted this temptation ; 
and his tendency, like that of most sensitive spirits brought to know 
Italy, is to feel — even when he does not express it — that much is to 
be forgiven the people, because they are so picturesque. Mr. Howells 
is by no means indifferent, however, to the human element in all that 
he sees. Many of the best passages in his book, and the most delicate 
touches, bear upon the common roadside figures which he met, and upon 
the manners and morals of the populace. He observes on their behalf 
a vast number of small things ; and he ignores, for their sake, a large 
number of great ones. He is not fond of generalizing, nor of offering 
views and opinions. A certain poetical inconclusiveness pervades his 
book. He relates what he saw with his own eyes, and what he there- 
upon felt and fancied ; and his work has thus a thoroughly personal 
flavor. It is, in fact, a series of small personal adventures, — adven- 
tures so slight and rapid that nothing comes of them but the impres- 
sion of the moment, and, as a final result, the pleasant chapter which 
records them. These chapters, of course, differ in interest and merit 
according to their subject, but the charm of manner is never absent •' 
and it is strongest when the author surrenders himself most completely 
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to his faculty for composition, and works his matter over into the per- 
fection of form, as in the episode entitled " Forza Maggiore," a real 
masterpiece of light writing. Things slight and simple and imperma- 
nent all put on a hasty comeliness at the approach of his pen. 

Mr. Howells is, in short, a descriptive writer in a sense and with a 
perfection that, in our view, can be claimed for no American writer 
except Hawthorne. Hawthorne, indeed, was perfection, but he was 
only half descriptive. He kept an eye on an unseen world, and his 
points of contact with this actual sphere were few and slight. One 
feels through all his descriptions, — we speak especially of his book 
on England, — that he was not a man of the world, — of this world 
which we after all love so much better than any other. But Haw- 
thorne cannot be disposed of in a paragraph, and we confine ourselves 
to our own author. Mr. Howells is the master of certain refinements 
of style, of certain exquisite intentions (intentions in which humor 
generally plays a large part), such as are but little practised in these 
days of crude and precipitate writing. At the close of a very forcible 
and living description of certain insufferable French commis-voyageurs 
on the steamer from Genoa to Naples. " They wore their hats at din- 
ner," writes Mr. Howells ; " but always went away, after soup, deadly 
pale." It would be difficult to give in three lines a better picture of 
unconscious vulgarity than is furnished by this conjunction of abject 
frailties with impertinent assumptions. 

And so at Capri, " after we had inspected the ruins of the emperor's 
villa, a clownish imbecile of a woman, professing to be the wife of the 
peasant who had made the excavations, came forth out of a cleft in the 
rock and received tribute of us ; why, I do not know." The sketch 
is as complete as it is rapid, and a hoary world of extortion and of stu- 
pefied sufferance is unveiled with a single gesture. In all things Mr. 
Howells's touch is light, but none the less sure for its lightness. It 
is the touch of a writer who is a master in his own line, and we have 
not so many writers and masters that we can afford not to recognize 
real excellence. It is our own loss when we look vacantly at those 
things which make life pleasant. Mr. Howells has the qualities which 
make literature a delightful element in life, — taste and culture and 
imagination, and the incapacity to be common. We cannot but feel 
that one for whom literature has done so much is destined to repay 
his benefactor with interest. 



